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* For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joun Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 

Congressman Tom Johnson declares that he is 
opposed to a repeal of the ten per cent. tax on 
private banking. And that’s the kind of a 
Henry George free-trader he is! 


Shortly after the perpetration of the Texas 
horror involving the burning of a negro at the 
stake the London ‘‘ Personal Rights’ 
establish a connection in principle between An- 
archism and the action of the mob. ‘The letter 
of protest from an English Anarchist, John 
Badcock, Jr., which is printed in another col- 
umn, was first sent to ‘‘ Personal Rights” and 
declined by the editor. 


: 


sought to 


As Mr. Yarros points out in his article in this 
issue, the editor of ‘‘ Personal Rights ” has now 
distinctly abandoned his old claim that compul- 
sory codperation for defence is consistent with 
equal freedom. Liberty has forced him to do so, 
He now admits that it is a violation of equal 
freedom, but a violation that is necessary in or- 
der to attain the greatest amount of liberty pos- 
sible at present. This admission abolishes all 
ethical difference between Mr. Levy’s position 
and that of a thousand and one other authorita- 
rians who are willing to violate equal freedom in 
one or more particulars in order to attain a 
maximum of freedom. Many a prohibitionist 
thinks mankind would enjoy more freedom if 
liquor-selling were forbidden. Many a believer 
in the contagious diseases act would make the 
same apology. It is legitimate for Mr. Levy to 
show that these people are mistaken in their cal- 
culations, but it is utterly inconsistent for him 
to seat himself upon a pinnacle of absolute 





righteousness and denounce these people as im- | 


moral because they violate equal freedom. Yet 
he does this in every number of 


Rights.” 





Letter to a Tax-Collector. 

Str, —I received on Wednesday last, the 10th inst., 
a somewhat complicated document, headed ‘‘ Income 
Tax,” the apparent purport of which was to obtain 
some money from me for a firm known as the “‘ British 
Government,” for which you apparently act as agent in 
this district. I must observe in the first instance that 
the method adopted by your firm for getting its money 
is certainly unique, and I feel sure that, if adopted by 
any other firm in the country, it would make it a laugh- 
ing stock amongst commercial people. Instead of 
sending me in my account, so that I can clearly see 
what services you have rendered me, or what goods 
you have supplied, and charging me accordingly, I 
find that you have all sorts of strange and surreptitious 
ways of obtaining payment. I will not at present dwell 
upon the method of setting men to pounce upon peo- 


*¢ Personal | 








ple’s luggage and ransack it when they enter this coun- 


try, or of keeping men loafing along the sea-coast with | 


telescopes for the purpose of preventing freedom of 
trade, or of running postal systems under strict mono- 
poly, and taxing every letter that is transmitted. Iam 
concerned at present with the method of asking for di- 
rect payment from people, simply because you guess 


they’ve got an income, and charging according to the, 


amount. 

There is only one other class of men, as far as I know, 
who generally adopt the principle of varying their fees 
according to the means of their customers, and they are 
the medical men; but I should like to know what medi- 
cal man would think of sending me in an account, or 
want me to pay him money without being able to pro- 
duce any record of attendance? Yet this is what your 
firm does, and its managers and collectors still remain 
at large. 
vice or they may not—but I am quite in a haze as to 
the nature of the services rendered, and certainly have 
never asked for them. But what is more, whilst I am 
not at all clear as to the nature of any services your firm 
has rendered, Iam conscious that they are guilty of do- 
ing me daily injury. By means of money extorted 
under threat of violence, they endow all sorts of institu- 
tions from armies and navies to law courts, school 
boards, municipal governments, and the like, which in 
my opinion-are a positive injury both to myself and to 
industry at large. 

And yet you think I am going to be simple enough to 
pay you money, when you can’t for the life of you 
make out my account! Why, the thing is laughable on 
the face of it! Indeed I should take it to be a huge prac- 
tical joke, were it not that, in addition to such a ludi- 
crous way of attempting to carry on business, you 
actually stoop to acts of very gross impertinence and 
impudent curiosity. Fancy a set of grown up “ gentle- 
men,” such as the managers of your firm are supposed 
to be,— professing to be filled with the most benevolent 
intentions, and even assuming the title of ‘“ Right 
Honorable ” (!!),— stooping to such impertinences as are 
contained in the document you forwarded me, and be- 
ing unable to devise any other means of obtaining 
money for their philanthropic schemes than that of Mr. 
William Sykes! The one firm in the country which is 
distinguished by the fact that, of all the £90,000,000 it 
receives every year, not a single penny is obtained by 
any really honest means, thinking itself so superior that 
its directors are entitled to be called ‘‘ Right Honora- 
bles” and to pocket £5000 a year! 

And in return for this huge mass of public filching 
amounting to £90,000,000 what do we get that is of any 
solid Value? Royal families that lay foundation stones, 
big ugly ships that steam about the world doing no- 
thing at all, or else mischief (fancy a firm keeping its 
ships and men doing nothing, or, what is worse, shoot 
ing away a lot of money in the form of gunpowder and 
then thinking itself entitled to compel people who have 
incomes to pay for it!)—then there are the red- 
coated fellows, who are a general nuisance wherever 
they are located; police-forces supposed to protect per- 
son and property, and then not doing it; laws, prying 
inspectors, tyrannical magistrates and judges, black Ma- 
rias and gaols! sancy paying £90,000,000 a year for 
suchalot! Why, if they were put up for auction, they 
wouldn’t fetch £90,000, as old material. 

In conclusion, Sir, I beg to say that I think you carry 
the joke a little bit too far. Doubtless there are plenty 
of people who from sheer force of habit are willing to 
give your firm pecuniary support, and the concern 
might certainly be kept going by voluntary contribu- 


| 
| 
| 


Your firm may have rendered me some ser- | 


tions if only for the fun of the thing; but I would sug- 
gest that the soldiers be supplied with pop-guns as 
being less dangerous than their present playthings, and 
rocking horses might be found less expensive than the 
present steeds, and perhaps the services of some ener- 
getic gentleman like the late Mr. P. T. Barnum might 
be secured for the purpose of running the show as a spe- 
culation for profit, instead of its being, as it is now, a 
gigantic loss. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ALBERT TARN. 

West HartTLepoon, ENGLAND, May 17, 1893. 


Didn’t Know ’Twas Loaded for the Worker. 

Comrade Labadie’s late communication reminds one 
of the frontiersman, who, in doubt as to whether the 
animal in his corn patch was a wild beast or a tame 
one, discharged his gun ‘‘to hit if it was a bear, but to 
miss if it was a calf.” The idiocy of the voting toiler 
seems to consist in thinking that the government gun is 
really loaded to hit the boss or capitalist, who violates 
the laws or plunders the stores of industry. 
built that way; but to miss the great wrong-doer, and 
to hit the trivial one, or innocent one, when he gets in 
the way of legal privilege, or opposes the consumma- 
tion of some legalized conspiracy. 

Under a sublime delusion that class-made laws are 
likely to right his wrongs, the workingman helps load 
up the gun by vcting, despite all experience that, when 
it is discharged, it is the worker, and not the exploiter, 
who gets hurt. But he will go on voting just the 
same, for the same régime if not with the same political 
party. Our recent State law to punish conspiracies to 
raise the price of food and necessary commodities has 
been loaded for strikers. At least the courts will find 
no difficulty in firing it off that way, as the interstate 
commerce law has been. 

A pig was said once to have found his way into a 
cornfield through a hollow sycamore tree, which formed 
a part of the fence; one end lying inside and the other 
outside of the field. The owner had much difficulty in 
finding the place of entrance. When he did, he changed 
a length of fence so as to throw both ends of the tree 
outside the field, and then, screened from view, watched 
proceedings. Soon piggy came sauntering leisurely 
along, and quietly entered the log. On coming out, he 
seemed quite astonished, but finally went back and re- 
peated the experiment. On coming out the second 
time, however, he gave a swinish grunt and dashed 
away, declining to try the experiment again. 

For three-score years, as I personally know, work- 
ingmen have been marching up to the voting contri- 


It is not 





vance, —have myself been through a number of times, 
| —but it is only the managing few who ever get into 
| the public cornfield, when the fence is turned, and the 
| voters find themselves left. Yet they go on voting 
year after year, always with the same result. 
The Moral Frontier. 
[B. Pascal.] 

Why do you kill me? What! do you not live on the 
other side of the water? My friend, if you lived on 
this side, I should be an assassin, and it would be un- 
just to kill you; but since you live on the other side, I 
am a brave man, and it is just. 


A Joint Responsibility. 
[Victor Hugo.] 
Between the government which does evil and the 
people who accept it there is a certain shameful solida- 





rity. 
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In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the gauge 





) ists and Anarchists begin to differ. 


of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those | 


insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heel.” — 
PROUDHON. 





[=> The appearance in the editorial column of arti- 
cles over. other signatures than the editor’s initial indi- 
cates that the editor approves their central purpose and 
general tenor, though he does not hold himself respon- 
sible for every phrase or word. 


| 


But the appearance in | 
other parts of the paper of articles by the same or other "| 


writers by no means indicates that he disapproves them | 


in any respect, such disposition of them being governed 
largely by motives of convenience 





Individualists’ Verbal Ramparts. 


Whether the editor of ‘‘ Personal Rights” | ,... : : Rak 
: | lition— with advantage to the cause of freedom, we 


was or Was not unconsciously poaching on Anar- 
chistic preserves when he pitched into Lord 
Kimberley for hazarding the assertion that gov- 
ernment, to be successful, must couple order 
with liberty is a question of no great moment. 
His comments produced a certain impression on 
me which I deemed well to share with the read- 
ers. How such an impression can be produced 
is a metter scarcely worth considering, seeing 
I 


willingly grant that, with the editor’s defini- 


that such an impression has been produced. 


tions in mind, there was nothing inconsistent, 
nothing Anarchistic in his strictures on Lord 








Kimberle: It was certainly the definition 
which I arbitrarily assioned to ‘*‘ order” that af- 
forded me the basis for the charge of inconsis- 
tency; but since Lord Kimberley gave us no 
definition of the term order, it was not very il- 


legitimate to assume that he might, for the sake 


of the argument, in order to get his critic into a 
corner, accept some such definition of order as I 
suggested. It is plain that the Individualists, 
for reasons which they frankly state, refuse to go 


| vidualistic limits. 


| abolition of government. 


| all perfectly willing to let it share and enjoy in | 


more than the Individualists want; théy*are not 
only satisfied with less, but absolutely: refuse to 
ask for more than their programme demands.” 
The editor of ‘‘ Personal Rights” pretends that 
this is an unfair or unintelligent statement of 
the case, and he essays to correct me, as follows: 


Absence of aggression more than we want! And 
this is asserted by the man who almost solemnly affirms 
his thorough comprehension of our doctrine! 
say that absence of aggression, equality in freedom, is 
just the one thing we do politically want? Up to this 
point there is no difference between Individualists of 
our own type and Anarchists of the type of Mr. Tucker 
and Mr. Yarros. 
platform to the actual business of life that Individual- 
We hold that, al- 
though equal freedom pure and untainted is desirable, 
it is unattainable except, it may be, in a more remote 
future, as the limit of a series of Individualistic states; 
that what we have to decide now is, not whether we 
will have complete liberty in equality, for we cannot 
get it, but how we can approximate to it as nearly as 
possible. We hold that Anarchism, if now put in prac- 
tice, would result in a less near approximation to that 
ideal than would the retention of the minimum of gov- 
ernment which constitutes the essential difference be- 
tween Individualism and Anarchism. Let us suppose 
government were reduced to what we judge to be Indi- 
If Mr. Yarros could then show that 
it might be still further reduced — to the point of abo- 


should be bound, on our own principle, to accept this 
If he could not show this, 
why should we sacrifice liberty to a mere Anarchist 
fad? We hope Mr. Yarros will see that, when Individu- 
alism and Anarchism come to close quarters, it is so 
much the worse for Anarchism. 


Instead of cursing us, I claim that ‘‘ Personal 


altogether. | Apparently, when Individualism 


Need we | 


It is when we descend from this ideal | 








the wise. ‘‘ Persénal Rights” never fails to 
emphasize thé need of principled conduct, of 
philosophical and consistent statesmanship; and 
it 1s very severe and merciless with the time- 
serving politicians who prate about expediency 
and practicability. Expediency without princi- 
ple is cart without horse. Those who have 
principles and an ideal platform can talk ration- 
ally about expediency and practicability, abeut 
gradual reform and near approximation. Those 
who lack an ideal platform are totally at sea in 
the actual business of life, ignorant even of the 
proper direction of the first step. 
Since, then, the Individualists recognize the 
ethical and philosophical soundness of the Anar- 
chistic platform, it is manifest that their quarrel 
with Anarchism proceeds from the mistaken no- 
tion that we contemptuously turn our back upon 
every attempt to attain the attainable and secure 
the reforms which the existing state of feeling 
and thought renders possible, 





that, in other 
words, we refuse sympathy and aid to every 
movement that stops short of complete liberty 
in equality in its practical and immediate work. 
But this mistaken notion, being wholly gratui- 
tous, ought not to persist in the mind of so fair 
a critic as ‘‘ Personal Rights.” That it is im- 
possible to put Anarchism in practice here and 
now nobody realizes more keenly than the Anar- 
chists themselves. The Anarchism of the An- 
archists 7s an ‘‘ideal platform”; when they 
descend to the actual business of life, they bea 
in mind ‘‘ that what we have to decide now is, 


| not whether we will have complete liberty in 
Rights” has, in the above comments, blessed us | 


and Anarchism come to close quarters, Individu- | 


alism saves itself from utter defeat by surren- 
dering everything but a few truisms, which, 
though by no means its private property, we are 


peace with the rest of us. If we understand 


‘¢ Personal Rights” rightly, its ‘‘ideal plat- | 
o 5S e ] 


form” is unqualifiedly Anarchistic, and the 


| only reason why it does not demand ** complete 


liberty in equality,” or Anarchism, but con- 


structs a temporary, provisional, and imperfect 


equality, for we cannot get it, but how we can 
approximate to it as nearly as possible.” The 
Anarchists would give maximum government in 
exchange for minimum government at any time, 
and they are as anxious as anybody to work for 
proximate ends. If Individualists do not eriti- 
cise Anarchistic ideas and beliefs, then they ac- 
cept these ideas and beliefs and are Anarchists 
themselves. Certainly Anarchists, when they 
criticise Individualists yw Individualists, do not 


_ refer to this or that political move, or to any 


platform of ‘‘ minimum government ” (which by | 


| implication it admits to be subversive of equal 


to the length of demanding equal liberty with- | 
- | 


out reservation or qualification; for the present, 
at least, they desire liberty and something else 
with it, just a little aggression on the part of 
the State. Why might not Lord Kimberley 
call that little aggression ‘‘ order” (seeing that 


liberties Have been taken with the term order) | 


of 
At any rate, my 
offence was not of a peculiarly atrocious charac- 


and proceed to convict ‘‘ Personal Rights ” 
coupling order with liberty? 


ter, though, as a rule, I realize the necessity of 
interpreting expositors in the light of their own 
definitions. 

However, ‘‘ Personal Rights ” is not satisfied 
with demurring to my charge of inconsistency, 
but insists further that I-was wrong in my re- 
presentation of the Individualist point of view. 
It will be profitable to dwell on this matter 
somewhat. 

What was the substance of my allegation? 
** Unlike Anarchists,” I said, ‘‘ Individualists 
are not satisfied with absence of aggression, or 
equal freedom. Perhaps it is more correct to 
say that absence of aggression, equal freedom, is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 





freedom as far as it goes), is that we cannot get 


5S 


absence of aggression by appeals or protests, 


| whereas ‘‘ minimum government” is something 


which is not unattainable. In other words, In- 


| dividualism fully admits the logical, philosophi- 


‘al, and ethical soundness of Anarchism, which 
it indeed espouses and from which it draws its 
inspiration and its ‘‘ideal platform”; but, re- 
cognizing that it would be futile to demand the 
unattainable, Individualism puts forward a more 
modest platform. If ‘‘ Personal Rights ” does 
not mean this, it means nothing; yet, if it does 
mean it, how can it advance the preposterous 
pretence that Anarchism has reason to fear a 
confrontation with Individualism? Since when 
is a part greater and better than the whole? 
Individualism being a practical political move- 
ment depending for its ethical and philosophical 
basis on Anarchism, how can it sneer at or re- 
vile its own ideal and guide? Those who appre- 
ciate the importance of principles, of ideals, 
know that it is the ideal platform which invests 
the political platform with the practical value it 
possesses. A practical movement without an ideal 
platform back of it commands no respect from 





particular method; what they refer to are the 
ultimate political and ethical ideas of Individual- 
ism. They have been led to believe that Indi- 
vidualism declines to admit that compulsory 
cooperation for defence against aggression is in- 
consistent with equal freedom, — that to coerce 
the non-aggressive into codperation for the put- 
ting down of aggressors is ethically wrong; and 
they have argued against this theoretical posi- 
tion. If Individualism repudiates this position, 
and accepts the ideal platform of complete lib- 
erty in equality, absence of all coercion of the 
non-aggressive, then Anarchists may and do 
welcome Individualists into their own ranks, 
whatever differences there may exist as to the 
best methods of gradually abolishing govern- 
mental aggression. 

We are glad, of course, to learn from ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Rights” that Individualists are really 
Anarchists at bottom, that they really want 
complete liberty in equality, and fully recognize 
the aggressive character of all compulsory co- 
operation. But certainly this was not the posi- 
tion of ‘‘ Personal Rights” when its editor first 
made the acquaintance of Liberty and philoso- 
phical Anarchism. Passages from his editorials 


might be quoted from which it would clearly 
appear that he did not, at that time, regard it 
as an aggression and violation of equal liberty 








= 
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for government to coerce an inoffensive by- 
stander into codperation’. against an actual 
invader. At that time it was scarcely the con- 
sciousness of the impossibility of attaining com- 
plete liberty in equality, Anarchism, which 
prompted his denunciation of Anarchism and 
championship of the system which, he said, 
‘¢ would not only restrain the active invader up 
to the point necessary to restore freedom to 
others, but would also coerce the man who would 
otherwise be a passive witness of, or conniver 
at, aggression into codperation against his more 
active colleague.” Indeed, so novel is the atti- 
tude taken by ‘‘ Personal Rights” in the pas- 
sage above quoted that the editor has been 
unable to guard against the admission of senti- 
ments inconsistent with his own into the very 
issue of the paper in which he makes the grati- 
fying declaration that Individualists accept the 
ideal platform of Anarchism. He reprints from 
another journal an article on ‘‘ Individualism as 
a Political Creed,” in which the writer (a very 
able and fair man) points out that Individualism 
is not Anarchism, since it believes in ‘‘ public 
force to protect private freedom,” and not ‘‘ /ais- 
sez faire when it is a question of repelling ag- 
gression, but only when the ‘doing’ to be ‘let 
alone’ 1s within the limits of equal freedom.” 
This clearly implies that the refusal to codperate 
in putting down aggressors is a ‘‘doing” not 
within the limits of equal freedom. The incon- 
sistency between this assumption and the admis- 
sion of the editor that Individualism, by retaining 
this element of coercion of non-invaders, stops 
short of equal freedom, is plain. 

Thus it appears that the Anarchists were not 
without justification in interpreting Individual- 
ism as they did. Now, however, that we are 
distinctly told that the theoretical position of 
Individualists is the same as that of the Anar- 
chists, and that a minimum of government is 
retained in the practical platform of the Indivi- 





dualists from considerations of expediency, we | 


cheerfully withdraw the statement that the In- | 


dividualists do not want equal freedom. 


We 


are all Anarchists now. Ve Ne 


The Meaning of Liberty’s Motto. 

In recently defending the motto of this jour- 
nal, ‘* Liberty, not the daughter, but the mother 
of order,” against the assaults of the editor of 
‘¢ Personal Rights,” I stated that Proudhon, the 
author of the motto, ‘‘ meant by order, not sim- 
ply absence of aggression, but society at its 
highest in organization and development.” In 
answer Mr. Levy accuses me of trying to save 
my motto by putting a new and extraordinary 
meaning into the word ‘‘ order.” Not only does 
he declare that I am striving to maintain a verbal 
consistency by now giving to the word a mean- 
ing which I did not give to it when I adopted 
the motto, but he more than insinuates that I do 
not know what I am talking about when I inter- 
pret Proudhon as I do. Now, the fact is that 
the ignorant party in this discussion, the man 
who does not know what he is talking about, is 
Mr. Levy, as I shall proceed to show. 

‘‘Mr. Tucker tells us,” writes Mr. Levy, 
‘*that St. Peter Joseph meant this, just as we 
are told that more ancient prophets meant the 
successive and not altogether consistent discove- 
ries and predilections of their expositors. . . 
. It is useless to make hardy assertions — with- 
out a scrap of evidence — about what Proudhon 


meant by ‘order.’ If he meant by it something 
very differént from the sense in which it was 


used by those whom he was contradicting,— | 


something undreamt of by them, —then he was 
juggling.” This language conveys the idea that 
Mr. Levy knows whom Proudhon was contra- 
dicting, and that these parties looked upon order 
as the simple absence of aggression. I am here 
reminded of the words of Josh Billings: ‘‘It is 
better not to kno so mutch than to kno so menny 
things that ain’t so.” When Proudhon wrote 
the phrase which I have adopted as a motto, he 
was contradicting, not, as Mr. Levy seems to 
think, some French counterpart of the editor 
of ‘* Personal Rights,” but Louis Blanc and the 
members of the Provisional Government of 1848. 
These men, in varying degrees, were Social De- 
mocrats. 
did, society at its highest in organization and de- 
velopment, but, unlike Proudhon, they thought 
that order was to be achieved by compulsion 
and authority and that liberty would result from 
the Proudhon wrote a 
pamphlet controverting this position, and one of 
its closing phrases was the motto in question. 


By order they meant, as Proudhon 


order thus realized. 


So much for the charge of juggling. 

Now for the charge that I misinterpret Prou- 
dhon. I did not offer any evidence in support 
of my ‘‘hardy assertion” for the very reason 


that such evidence is so plentiful,—a fact which 





every one who has read Proudhon with any- 
thing approaching thoroughness well knows. 


The assertion being disputed, I content myself 
with two or three quotations from one volume 


only, which will prove amply sufficient. This 
volume has the word order even in its title: 
‘*The Creation of Order in Humanity.” The 


first sentence of the book is a definition, not of 
**T call 


Order,” says Proudhon, ‘‘any serial or symme- 


social order, but of order in general. 


” { 


trical disposition whatsoever.” On page 4 we 


find the social application. ‘‘ There is an order, 
or natural system, of celestial bodies, demon- 


strated by Newton; a system of plants, recog- 


* 


nized by de Jussieu; a system of zodlogy, of 


which Cuvier is the principal discoverer; a sys- | 





tem of chemistry, which Lavoisier has more or 


less completely formulated; a system of nume- 


ration, admitted from the remotest antiquity; | 


systems of molecular composition, of organic re- 
production, of cosmogony, of grammar, of art, 
and of literature, still little known, but all of 
which tend to disengage themselves from the 
veils which cover them and to constitute them- 


selves in an absolute manner. Likewise there 


exists a natural system of social economy, dimly | 
foreseen by legislators, who have striven to con- | 


form their laws thereto: a system which human- 


ity is every day realizing and which it is my 
purpose to investigate.” On page 390 the state- 
com 


ment is still more definite. o coérdinate or 


classify functions necessarily equal; to distribute | 


the instruments of labor and products in accord- 
ance with individual specialties and the laws of 





exchange, —such is the problem of the creation 
of order in humanity.” Now, Mr. Levy, hide 
your head. 

It being established that I know what Prou- 
dhon meant by order, it is to be presumed fur- 
ther that I knew what he meant when I adopted 
the motto, and that therefore I am not guilty of 
putting forward new definitions to maintain a 
verbal consistency. This charge made by Mr. 
Levy is a ‘‘hardy assertion without a scrap of 


~evidence.” I demand thé evidence. And at 
‘the same time I challenge Mr. Levy to state spe- 
cifically how many of the fifty volumes written 
by Proudhon he has thoroughly read. I do not 
say that it is his duty to read any of them. I 
simply say that as a public critic it is his busi- 
ness either to read them or to keep quiet about 
them and their author. Anarchists will listen 
with more patience to sneers at ‘‘ St. Peter Jo- 
seph ” when the man who sneers shall show that 
he has made himself competent to sneer. _T. 





A Suspense of Government? 
To the Editor of Personal Rights : 

In your March issue, under the above heading with- 
out the ?, you fall into a grand mistake regarding An- 
archism. Anarchism, as I understand it, is a doctrine 
in opposition to all forms of government, as might be 
inferred from the word itself. It is not only directed 
against kingly and representative government, but also 
against mob government (such as that which tortured 
the negro Smith) and also against private-individual 
government (such as that of Smith against Vance’s 
child). All invasive acts are such by reason of the 
government of some individuals by others. The most 
| valuable part of Auberon Herbert’s teaching, to my 
mind, is the destruction which he gives to the artificial 
distinctions that have been set up between the acts of a 
government and the acts of individuals, and the placing 
on a par of all aggressions, whether individually or col- 
lectively perpetrated, whether sanctified by statute law 
or not so sanctified. 

When a regularly constituted government is ignored, 
it by no means follows that a state of Anarchy follows. 
That could only be the case when aggressions cease. 
Herbert Spencer mentions various tribes in India and 
| elsewhere, in which the individuals are the most peace- 
ful on the face of the earth,—in which, in other words, 
there is a total absence of individual or collective ag- 
gressions; or, to put it shorter, iu which Anarchism 
prevails, 








To call the Texan mob, which allowed a wild human 
| beast to be tortured, which caught the said beast and 
handed him over to Vance that vengeance might be in- 
flicted, —to call that mob Anarchistic is an abyse of 
language comparable to the application of the word 
Atheist to designate all who do not believe in the popu- 
lar God. To show that the Texan mob were actuated 


by their governing propensities, it is only necessary to 
compare their acts with the acts committed by recog- 
There is the cruelty of the Rus- 


sian government, for example. 


nized governments. 
Or, take the sentence 
passed and carried out upon the regicide Ravaillac for 
the murder of Henry IV. of France in 1610: ‘‘ After 
undergoing the most horrible tortures, he was taken in 
a tumbril to the Place de Gréve and there, 71 the terms 
of his scntenec, the tlesh was torn with red-hot pincers 
from his breasts, arms, thighs, and the calves of his 
legs; his right hand was scorched and burned with 
| flaming brimstone; on the places where the flesh had 

been torn by the pincers were poured melted lead, boil- 
| ing oil, scalding pitch with wax and brimstone melted 


together; after which he was torn in pieces by four 
horses, and his limbs burned to ashes. The perform- 
ance of that part of his sentence which consisted in his 
being torn by 
ended by the mob rushing up and cutting the body 
with knives.” (From Chambers’s tracts.) 

However difficult the question of the best defence 
against aggressions may be, you certainly do not get 
over the difliculty by relegating the defence to a power 
| which, by its very constitution, is able to be the arch- 
aggressor above all others. Years ago the jury system 
was invented to resist the aggression of government, 
and it is but natural that the free and unfettered jury 
should be again advocated as a means of defence. To 
the Texans it should be pointed out that the infliction 
of torture was no part of necessary defensive opera- 
tions (however much the killing of a wild beast may be); 
that, therefore, such torturing was direct aggression, 
and to pander to their aggressive instincts under the 
thirst for revenge rendered individual liberty more re- 
mote and difficult to attain than it would be if citizens 
cultivated their social instincts instead. 

Yours truly, JoHN Bavcock, JR. 
Leyton, ENGLAND, MarcH 22, 1893. 
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